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an inch, 
‘ This is often mistaken for the Hessian fly, in 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


consequence of being found in wheat-fields in 


> fr ; ‘ . . : 
Extracts from a paper entitled ‘Some account of vast numbers during the devastation committed 


the Insect known by the name of the Hessian fly, and | there by that insect; and many have been 


[Journal Acad, Nat. Sciences, I. p. 45, &c, accom- | 


anied by a plate.] ; , 
’ ¢The well known destroyer of the wheat has | Uader their own observation. 
7 « 4 - b as > . . . . . 
: - . sect, afier the business of propagation is perform. 
sceived the name of Hessian fly, in consequence ’ ; : ere 
” ; ne Sy, se q 1 |e, throws off its wings as a useless incumbrance, 
of an erroneous supposition that it Was Importec lie sits: cules onaientiiam edith imate aiden ia 
in some straw with the Hessian troops during the | oti ys th wi - ‘a : . bh te: : ge- 
: . *. 3 i § 0 tf c Thich also i sears Some resem- 
revolutionary war. But the truth is, it is absolute- | é ’ 
oe . : : | blance in point of form ¢ appearance ; this has 
ly unknown in Europe, and IS & species entirely | nee nc pv: Daigo panel age hye 
new to the systems. The insect described by Mr | Fp th say Ppt & igi. Meng 
Kirpy, inthe Trans. Lin. Soc, of London, vol. iv, } a ere 7 ~~ ¥ oe rae) tail 
as 3 ere . my.ys* + | terous state, it the truth is the parasitic Cera- 
p. 232, aud named by him Tipila Tritici, ie! h - ‘ rs p 
i . ? longs at vas th sects includ- 
ee aes ee cain «pana ther, 4 Maglioas 7? ese "Pe 
‘ oats , . der snus Ech ik 
specifically distinct, The Hessian fly belongs to A wn : , 
ges POO ->-winged | to the manners of its kind, the parent deposits her 
oe — 2h pt ramen oo wee —— eggs within the bodies of the “as of ‘io Ceci 
flics,) and genus Cecidomyia, which includes insects | Y octet poorer dao i a apiat a a ay 
resembling little long legged gnats. The Hessian es aes iad gay ade Dy her 
fly is thus named and described acute oviduct for the purpose ; the young, when 
‘ Cecidomyia destructor. Head and thorax black ; oe from the ogge, peding sevurely withie 
wings black, tawny at base; feet pale, covered the body of the larva, atlength kills it, but not in 
with black hair. Length rather more than three general until after its change into the» pupa state, 
twentieths of an inch,’ The eggs are elongated | Protected by this indurated covering the parasite 
. . BD es ot} . . 
somewhat cylindrical and of a yellowish color undergoes its change, and appears jn the perfect 
. r he A ms s 2 ’ - 
The grub or larva is whitish, without feet, and tate about the latter part of June, JTtseems prob 
when taken fromthe culm is almost inert, exhibit- 


tion from the pupa itself of the destroying larva, 
The parasite in- 





.* . . ~ de- 
rasitic insect that feedson it. By Thomas Say.’| . ; : ie 
of a paras J J, *4Y* | ceived by the specious circumstance of its evolu- 


| pears 
|seasons is so hot at the time of the currant vint- 
age, that every precaution should be taken to check 








able that this insect prevents the total loss of our 
ing very little motion to the eye. It is three 


twentieths of an inch in length, and one twentieth 
in thickness, The pupa resembles the mature 
larva, but is of a dark reddish brown color ; and 
appears perfectly inert. 

‘The history of the changes of this insect is 
briefly this, The eggs are deposited by the female 
in different numbers from one to eight, and per- 
haps more, upona single plant of wheat, and in 
so doing the parent exhibits another instance of 


wheat-crops, by restraining the increase of the 
Cecidomyia within certain bound. The Ichneu- 
mon Tipule of Mr Kirby is congeneric with this, 
but is doubtless specifically distinct.’ 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
DOMESTIC WINES. 
Mr Ferssenpen—The great difficulty of pro- 
curing foreign wines free from adulteration, should 
encourage families to make at home such wines as 








can be obtained from our own fruits. They 


that provident care for her offspring, which is so 
would have the great advantage of being pure, 


strongly evinced by many of the insectrace, The 
egg is not placed at the axilla of either of the | and if properly manufactured will cost but a trifle, 
leaves indifferently, but displaying some portion! Any fruit of an agreeable flavor may be used for 
of botanical knowledge, the fly carefully insinu- | wine ; it is conceived that the proportion of the 
ates her elongated oviduct between the vagina of| quantity of fruit, may be raised according to cir- 
the inner leaf and the culm nearest the root of | cumstances, the sugar being the article which will 
the plant, where the larva, when excluded from give body and strength to the liquor; and the 
the egg, will be in immediate contact with the | fruit being used principally to impart to it color, 

culm, from which alone its nourishment is deriy- taste, and flavor. 
ed. In this situation with the body inverted, the! Currants make a favorite wine ; and the propor- 
head being invariably towards the roots, the infant | tion of juice may be varied, so as to suit cireum- 
larva passes the winter, The pressure and punc-' stances. When fruit has proved scarce, I have 
ture of the insect, in this state of its being, upon’ used but one gallon of juice to three of water; 
the culm, produces a longitudinal groove of some- | last year I had plenty of currants, and to eighteen 
times sufficient depth to receive almost one half gallons of juice, I added only eighteen gallons of 
of the side of its body. When several of them! cold water; and one hundred pounds of coarsest 
are contiguous on the same plant the pressure is brown sugar which cost five and one half cents 
unequal, and the destruction of the plant ensues, | per pound. I believe that the name of that kind 
The perfect fly appears early in June, fives but a of sugar in the stores, is Molasses Sugar ; it is 
short time, deposits its eggs and dies ; the insects | the foot of the hogsheads of brown sugar, where 
from these eggs complete the history by prepar- ‘the sirup settles, it is decidedly the best to make 
‘ing for the winter brood.’ currant wine, provided it is clean, and from sugar 
The parisite of the Hessian fly belongs to the |of a good grain; it makes the most substantial 
order Hymenoptera, and genus Ceraphron, 1t is|and best wine. The above juice, water, and su- 
thus described by Mr Say. gar were put together into a half hogshead tub, 
* Ceraphron destructor. Black, granulated ; feet; in a cool cellar, and well stirred * «> or three times 





and base of the antenne whitish ; abdomen glab- a day until the sugar was entire , dissolved, the li- 





rous, polished, ovate-acute,—Length one tenth of quor was carefully skimmed of allimpurities whieh 


gathered and swam on the top. When the sugar 
was dissolved, after letting it settle for a few hours, 
it was decanted into three small casks, putting 
first in each two quarts of the best French brandy, 
The bungs were put in immediately, but not dri- 
ven tight, and the vent holes left opened. ‘The 
bungs and the pins of the vent holes should be 
stopped tight, as soon as it can be cone without 
ruming the risk of having the casks burst ; open- 
ing the vent once or twice a day as long as it ap- 


to be needful. The weather in common 


the fermentation, and bring it to a close entirely, 
as soon as possible. Any want of attention in 
that respect may turn the liquor to acidity, or ren- 
der it ultimately weak and turbid. After the casks 
are stopped close they ought to remain undisturbe 
ed until the beginning of March,:and theu before 
the high winds of that month take place, the wine 
may be decanted into casks, or better yet, into 
demi-johns, which are more handy for use ; and 
will keep the liquor in better order. If the wine 
has been made carefully, and the fermentation duly 
checked, it will decant in Mareh perfectly clear, 
but if it should happen not to be the case, isin- 
glass is the best ingredient to clear it with. 

The greatest trouble in making currant wine is 
to press out the juice ; even with the assistance of 
apress, the labor of it is considerable. This I 
have avoided of late’ years by baking them slightly, 
the fruit is put upinto large red earthenware 
pots, commonly called pail pots, covered over 
with a paper, and put into the oven of a tempera- 
ture full as hot, as it is after taking out the bread, 
The pot may remain there till the heat of the 
oven is spent, and the currants will be found to 
have yielded their juice, and a small pressure 
over a sieve will separate it from the grounds. 
The time and labor saved are not the only ad- 
vantage resulting from this method, but the juice 
so obtained, being in a great measure elaborated 
by the heat of the oven, has less tendency to 
ferment than in its natyral raw state, The fruit 
should be perfectly ripe when gathered, which is, 
when the stalks have turned yellow, when the 
berries and leaves begin to fall, that is in gen-ral 
about the fifth of August, 

There are other fruits besides Currants which 
would make pleasant wines ; the small wild cherry 
could answer well for that purpose, The color, 
richness, and flavor of its juice would certainly 
be very favorable, and by baking, the juice could 
be easily obtained ; the latest Black Mazzard and 
the Raspberry might also be made to answer a good 
purpose, 

Peaches will make an excellent wine, and the 
best sort for that purpose, I conceive, would be 
the common red peach, It is a great bearer and 
comes on lJate to ripeness, when the state of the 
atmosphere is well calculated for the vinous fer- 
mentation, The flavor and color of that juice 
would be well adapted for wine. On the 19th, 
Sept, 1827, a storm began which lasted three 
days, and took down most of my peaches, they 
were bruised and broken, and unfit for any use ; 
this gave me the idea to try to convert ihem into 
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wine, and after selecting those which appeared 
most fit for the purpose, [ }ind them thrown into 
water, and well mashed with the hands; this 
mash was then placed into a large copper boiler, 
and boiled four some time, cooled, and strained, | 
While yet warm, I had sixty pounds of sugar dis- 
solved in it, and when cold put into a cask with- 
out any brandy, and bunged close. There were 


twentynine gallons; it remained so until the’ 
spring of 1828, and proved to be a very delicious | inch, put in a piece of flag and confine the lap by 


wine ; its only feult appeared to be a great propen- 
sity to ferment, which made it needful to keep it in 
a cool cellar ; the cost of the sugar was $6,90. 

In England they make a very excellent wine 
with an infusion of Walnut leaves, sugar, and a 
small quantity of brandy ; it is of excellent flavor, 
and esteemed to be a great stomachic. 

They make another sort of wine with cowslip 
blossoms ; and in fact any fruit or blossom capa- 
ble of imparting a pleasant flavor, with sufficiency 
of sugar will make wine. ‘Taking it for granted, 
as I believe there is no doubt, that sugar, dissolved 
in water and conducted through a proper fermen- 
tation, with a small addition of pure brandy, will 
procure a liquor possessed of all the cordial vir- 
tues of the wine made of grapes, The occasion- 
al rigor of our winters precludes a hope for our 
present generations, to cultivate the foreign grape 
for the purpose of wine making. The necessity 
of covering over the vines for winter, the multi- 
plicity of labor required for the due management 
of a vineyard, would render the cost far more 
than the price of imported wines. But our va- 
rious fruits offer ample resources for making very 
pleasant and cheap wines, which would have the 
advantage of being pure and wholesome, and would 
save to the country immense sums, which now, in 
our days, are yearly exported to foreign nations. 

With best wishes, I am your friend, &c. 

Weston, July 20. J.M. G. 





APPARATUS TO PREVENT THE ASCENT OF THE 
CANKER-WORM, 
To Gen. H. A. 8. Dearsorn— 

Since your publication on the canker-worm in 
the N. E. Farmer of the 18th of June, I have 
thought much upon the subject, and after thinking 
of many plans to prevent the ascent of the grub 
upon the trunk of the tree, I have succeeded in 
perfecting a cheap, and I hope, certain remedy. 

I take the liberty of forwarding to you one or 
two models, or rather the apparatus itself; the 
small one is complete.—The mode of applying 
and fitting to the tree I will attempt to describe, 

The first step will be to procure two strips of 
sheet lead; say an inch wide, and of sufficient 
length to reach half round the body of the tree; 
these are to get the circumference and any ine- 
qualities in the body of the tree at the spot where 
you wish to fix the board ; then put them edgewise 
upon the board and with a lead pencil trace the 
size and shape of the trunk of the tree; the next 
step will be to make the circle with the gage for 
the insertion of the inner or tin rim; the circle is 
easily and deeply made by the sweep of the gage 
it should be made larger by at least an inch than 
the one made by the pencil,—then split the circular 
board by sawing, or lay on a strait stick and draw 
a knife on each side of the board, cutting at least 
one third through, and then split it— With a com- 
pass saw follow round the pencil mark, or perhaps 
cut a quarter of an inch larger to allow for the 


the wooden hoop, thin edge up, or let the thin edge 
come just to the lower edge of the board ; mark 
how far it laps—then lower the hoop and nail it 
with small nails, and clinch them ; lift up the hoop 
to the lower edge of the board, and hold an iron 
wedge, or some other solid substance on the upper 
surface of the board, and drive up the hoop tack 
with small nails; then insert the tin hoop by driv- 
ing it down well into the grdove ; let it lap by av 


atin loop, and you then have a circular canal, 
which, if not water tight, may easily be made so 
by giving it one or two linings of hot tar, or thick 
paint. . 
The canal may now be filled with tar and oil, 
oil, spirits of turpentine, lime water, or I should 
think fish brine—or a brine made strong with com- 
mon salt and nitre; this would not be likely to freeze 
in cool mghts, and a little winter strained oil on the 
top would perhaps prevent the evaporation of the 
brine, and make it more difficult for the grubs. 
If the brine should become weakened by rain or 
snow water, it might easily be strengthened by 
throwing ina little salt. The tin should be an inch 
higher than the wooden hoop—if they should swim 
across they would find it difficult climbing up. 

1 have never seen a canker-worm nor the grub, 
or female, but am under the impression that the 
grub is a clumsy insect ; if that be the case, I think 
they would not be able to pass the boundaries of 
another more simple and ®heaper defence than the 
one above described. 


It is the circular board with only one rim, and 
that of the thinest tin—to be put upon the outer 
edge instead of the wooden one, and reversed, or 
instead of rising above the upper surface of the 
board it should hang down an inch or two; this 
would present an obstacle which I think they never 
would be able to pass, for whenever they should 
attempt to turn the lower edge of the tin they 
would find themselves on terra firma instead of 
being on the top of the tree. 

If upon examination you should be of the opinion 
that either of the plans would answer any purpose, 
no one could object tothem on the seore of expense, 
for I would engage any required number to be de- 
livered in Boston, the circular board and hoop, (of 


some of which I hope will be found to be new ; 
the Papaw and Tulip trees thrive here, and I trust 
will ere long adorn your city and vicinity. Some 
grounds here are very prettily ornamented ; the 
ladies are tasteful in their flower gardens, and I 
think they are more inclined to work in thém 
than they are in Boston.’ J. A. 





LIST OF FRUITS. 

Mr FessenpeEN+Will you or some other com- 
petent gentleman publish in the New England 
Farmer a sinall Catalogue of the most approved 
pears, such as have fruited in our country and are 
good bearers; and show as near as practicable 
the precise time of ripening of each ; commenc- 
ing with the earliest. Let the day of the month 
be put down to show the comparative difference 
of the ripening of each variety, I find the cata- 
logues of our nurserymen disagree ; and are rath- 
er vague—Oct,, Nov. and Dec. is not sufficient- 
ly explicit, There is a time when each varicty 
is generally in the greatest perfection. That time 
is important to be known, whether it be usually 
on the Ist, 15th or the 30th, of the month, It is 
expected that pears will vary a short time in com- 
ing to maturity from year to year: yet the time 
within 10 or 15 days of ripening might be made 
known, which would he very useful to the horti- 
cultural community, particularly to those who are 
just beginning to cultivate this valuable fruit. It 
would also ail your readers in selecting those 
varieties which will ripen in succession, 

The above information would be thankfully re- 
ceived and be very gratifying to at least one of 
your SUBSCRIBERS. 

(> A valuable article on Fruit Trees, the 
most esteemed sorts, and their times of ripening, 
&c, written by the Hon, Joan Lowett, will be 
found in Fessenden’s New American Gardener, 
page 128. 





FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have presumed to address 
to you the following questions, and shall feel par- 
ticularly obliged by an early answer if consistent 
with your engagements. 

1. What is the best wash to apply to apple and 





this largest size) for 124 cents each or the board 
for the tin rim for half the sum. 


There is one other consideration,—if this will 
stop the grub, it would also stop the ascent of 
spidérs, caterpillars, ants, slugs, and possibly the 
curculio, if, as Dr Tilton says, they crawl up the 
body of the tree, instead of flying. 

Be pleased tu accept the assurances of my regard, 

LEVI BARTLETT. 

Warner, N. H., July 2, 1830. 


-__. ——$———— 





SEASON AT CINCINNATI. 


[Extract from a lett2r from a gentleman in Cincinnati, 
Oho, to the publisher of the New England Farmer.] 


‘ Wheat promises fair—also Oats and Barley, 
there will be excellent crops of rye—Hay will be 
light, though clover promises well—peaches are 
abundant—plums are not much cultivated, and 
apples are rather scarce—Corn is backward (so 
far as I can judge from a twentyfive miles’ jour- 
ney after a good milch cow, the same being scarce 
and dear) and markets are low for most kinds of 
agricultural produce. 





growth of the tree ; the space between the board 
and tree may be filled with oakum; then apply the 


‘I hope to be able to forward to you this win- 
| ter a package of ornamental seeds which I am now 
collecting. I have seen several beautiful species, 


other fruit trees, and what time in the year is 
best for its application ? 

2. Has there ever been any method ascertained 
_to prevent the ravages of the Canker Worm ? 
| Do you know what will prevent the small worm 
| from attacking fruit trees in the month of June 


‘and July; this worm is much smaller than the 


| Caterpillar which appears and forms branches 
‘in the spring. , 
| Our fruit trees in this vicinity seem to call for 
| great attention to prevent their utler destruction,and 
it is an object of some importance to ascertain if 
possible any remedy for the depredations of insects. 
Yours Respectfully, 
JOSEPH ELLSWORTH. 
Kitch Mills, Con., July 22, 1830. 





INSECTS ON INDIAN CORN. 

Mr Fessenpen— Inthe Farmer of the 2d, 
inst, I noticed yourremarks on the wire worm, 
which has. been making ravages among the 
corn in some parts of the state. I have noticed» 
many fields of corn in this vicinity, which were 
of a rusty yellow color at the bottom—and in 
searching for the cause, the roots were found 
to be covered with green lice. The bottem of 
the stalk is almost dead, in most cases, from the 
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loss of sap-extracted by the insect. Have you 
ever published any account of this insect? If 
not, have you on hand any information to 
give respecting them. 
Yours, 

Northampton, July 14, 1830. 

Remarks by the Editor.—We have no recollec- 
tion of having seen, heard, or read of the above 
mentioned insect, before the receipt of Mr Ferry’s 
communication. 


H, FERRY. 





‘ Remarxaece Growtnu or Cuerry Gaarts. 
” In the month‘of March, 1828, I set, on a natural 
Cherry Stock, which is now seven inches in cir- 
cumfvrence, probably not much less then, a scion 
of the English Blackheart, which is now ip the 
smallest place eleven inches in circumference and 
has completely covered the stock. There are 
three leading branches from this, one six anda 
half feet, one six feet, ‘the other five and a 
half feet; there are seventeen smaller limbs, 
branching from these in all directions. It bore 
fruit this present season in abundance and to per- 
fection only two years old. 1 have several others 
which have grown very rapidly and I believe they 
do quite as well if not better than budding, es- 
pecially large stocks, L. COBB. 
Sharon, Mass, July 19, 1830. 





REMARKS ON VEGETABLES. 
(Concluded. } 
THYME. 


* No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme.’ 
Drypen. 


In ancient times, flocks of goats and sheep were 
sent from many remote parts, to feed on the thyme 
which grew so abundantly on the rocky parts of 
Languedoc and Narbonne, and this"pasturage yield- 
ed a great revenue to the inhabitants of that 
country, during the height of Roman luxury, on 
account of the high flavor it gave to the thou- 
sands of cattle which were sent to that province. 


* Where the wild thyme perfumes the purple heath, 
Long loitering there your fleecy tribes extend.’ 
SHENSTONE. 

Phillips in his History of Vegetables, says, a 
long residence on and near the South Downs of 
Sussex, gave the author of this work an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, that those flocks which fed 
on hills most abounding with thyme, produced 
mutton of a very superior relish ; and it cannot 
have escaped the notice of the epicures in haun- 
ches, that the highest flavored venison is always 
from arid hilly parks, where this penetrating ‘ pun- 
provoking’ herb abounds, 

This plant was thought excellent in suffumiga- 
tions to revive the spirits; and by its extraordi- 
nary fragrancy it was deemed comfortable to the 
brain and highly exhilarating to the heart. A lit- 
tle thyme mixed with wine, gives it a most grate- 
ful savor, and both the smell and taste of it are 
very penetrating ; whence it becomes sudorific, 
inciding, penetrating, healing, and opening ; is of 
service in the flatulent colic, and restores a decay- 
ed appetite. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco was brought to England by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, in 1570, who that year made his first 
expedition against the Spaniards in South Amer- 
ica. Lobel informs us, that it bad been cultivated 
in England previously to that date. Sir Walter 
Raleigh carried the Virginian tobacco to England 
about the year 1586, and it is related that he was 


the first who brought tobacco into repute ; but, 
by the caution he took in synoking it privately, it 
appears he did not intend that it should be copied. 
But sitting one day in a deep meditation, witha 
pipe in his mouth, he inadvertently called to his 
man to bring him a tankard of small ale : the fel- 
low coming into the room, threw all the liquor 
in his master’s face, and running down stairs, 
bawled out ‘ Fire! help! Sir Walter has studied 
till his head’s on fire, and the smoke bursts out of 
his mouth and nose,’ After this, Sir Walter made 
it no secret, and took two pipes just before he 
went to be beheaded. 

A French Natural Historian (Valmont Bomare) 
relates, that in 1750 Maryland aud Virginia pro- 
duced to England more than 100,000 tons of 
tobacco ; of which, he says, the English kept one | 
half for their own consumption, and exported the | 
remainder to France ; for which the latter coun- 
try paid annually the sum of 9,200,000 livres, or 
about $1,701,998 52. 

This vegetable still continues to fourm so con- 
siderable a branch of commerce in England, that 
a store-room has lately been erected in the Lon- 
don Docks, for the exclusive purpose of housing 
tobacco, which covers with one roof a space of 
nearly six acres of ground, and which is perhaps 
the largest room ever built. This immense store- 
room is, when empty, an object of wonder ; but 
on seeing it full of tobacco our amazement must 
be increased, by reflecting on the extent of the 
trade of England, and on the singular destination 
of such an enormous heap of half-putrefied nau- 
seous leaves, 

Wynne says, in his History of Virginia, pub- 
lished in 1770, that the Virginians export annually 
above forty thousand hogsheads of this leaf, each 
hogshead containing eight hundred weight. This 
author says, ‘wherever they have planted this 
article, their lands are so exhausted by it, that 
they will hardly produce the bare necessaries of 
life, and much less such an exhausting weed. It 
is for this reason, that most of our tobacco plan- 
tations are broken up and the people have been 
obliged to quit them, and retire to the mountains, 
where they find fresh lands fit to produce this 
plant, which is the support of their trade, and has 
been of more importance to them than all the 
other productions of North America put together, 
so long as their lands were fresh and fertile.’ 


WATER CRESS. 
The ancients ate cress with their lettuce to 
counteract the cold nature of that salad. The 
name of Nasturtium alludes to its warm stimula- 
ting qualities, which were thought to put life into 
dull and stupid persons, and to brighten the un- 
derstanding of those who ate of Nasturtium, and 
which gave rise to the Greek proverb, ‘ eat cress, 
and léarn more wit.’ 


CHINESE MULBERRY TREE, 

Mr Fessenpen—I perceive in your paper of 
16th inst, a communication on the subject of the 
Chinese Mulberry Tree, (Morus multicaulis) which, 
it is stated, was introduced to France from the 
Philippine Islands, in July last, and the acquisition 
of which promises to be of vital importance to the 
silk culture on account of its great superiority for 
that purpose. By the way of making known that 
in our country we sometimes even anticipate oth- 























three years. A number of plants were propagated 
from it the first season, several of which were sent 
abroad, and one of which I presented to that in- 
telligent and enterprising friend of the silk culture, 
Gideon B. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore, who, in a 
recent letter, speaks of its flourishing condition, 

P. S. I notice a small error in my communi- 
cation inserted in your paper of 25th ult. The 
date should be May instead of June. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, 
New York, July 27, 1830. 


CATTLE OVERCOME BY HEAT. 

Mr Fessenpen—As the hot season has now 
arrived, when oxen are frequently overcome by 
heat, and many are lost, will you, or some of your 
correspondents, through the medium of your use- 
ful paper, inform the public of the best manner of 
treating an animal overcome by the heat, and you 
will oblige a constant reader. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THOMAS HUBBARD, 

Concord, July 18, 1830. 

(> We can find nothing on this subject in any 
veterinary writer, and our own observation and 
experience have not led us to any remedy for this 
evil of ordinary occurrence. We should be very 
much obliged to any correspondent who may sug- 
gest any cure or palliation for the complaint above 
mentioned. 


To Remove a tight stopple from a decanter.— 
It frequently happens that the stopper of a glass 
bottle or decanter becomes fixed in its place so 
firmly, that the exertion of force sufficient to with- 
draw it would endanger the vessel. In this case, 
if a cloth wetted with hot water be applied to the 
neck of the bottle, the glass will expand, and the 
neck will be enlarged, so as to allow the stopper 
to be easily withdraw.—Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, 








The non conducting power of Sand is so great, 
that in eastern countries, when the surface of a 
bed of sand at midday is too hot to allow the hand 
to remain in contact with it, the temperature, at 
the depth of a few inches, is gratefully cool. 
During the celebrated siege of Gibralter, the gar- 
rison turned their knowledge of this fact to good 
account, The red hot shot employed to destroy 
the Spanish floating batteries was placed in wood- 
en barrows on layers of sand, and thus carried 
from the furnaces to the batteries without the 
wood once catching fire. 


The Hive Bee,—‘ Lesser tells us, that in 1525, 
during the confusion occasioned by a time of war, 
a mob of peasants, assembling in Hobherstein, at- 
tempted to pillage the house of the minister of 
Elende, who having in vain employed all his 
eloquence to dissuade them from their design, 
ordered his dometics to fetch his bee-hives, and 
throw them into the middle of the infuriated mul- 
titude. 

‘The event answered his expectations: they 
were immediately put to flight, and happy were 
those who escaped unstung.’—U. S. Gazette. 


It is stated, that if a bed of carnations be wa- 


ers in the introduction of useful horticultural pro-|tered at different times in the season, with a solu- 
ductions, I have to state that this tree was intro-/tion of nitre, the good effects of the application will 
duced into our collection in the winter of 26-27,|be visible by the luxuriance of the leaves, and the 





and has consequently existed among us for above extraordinary dimensions of the flowers. 
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DISEASES OF HORSES. 
J (Continued. ] 
DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 

Of the diseases of the teeth in the horse, we 
know little. Carious or hollow teeth have oc- 
casionaliy, but not often, been seen ; but the edges 
of the grinders from the wearing off of the ena- 
mel, or the irregular growth of the teeth, become 
rough, and wound the inside of the cheek; it is 
then necessary to adopt a summary but effectual 
method of cure, namely, to rasp them smooth. 
Many bad ulcers have been produced in the mouth, 
by the neglect of this, 

The teeth sometimes grow irfegularly in length, 
and this is particularly the case with the grinders, 
from not being in exact opposition to each other, 
when the mouth is shut. The growth of the 
teeth still going on, and there being no mechan- 
ical opposition to it, one of the back teeth, ora 
portion of oue of them, shoots up half an inch or 
more above the others. Sometimes it penetrates 
the bars above, and causes soreness and ulcera- 
tion ; at other times, it interferes partially, or alto- 
gether, with the grinding motion of the jaws, and 
the animal pines away without the cause being 
suspected, Here the saw should be used, and the 
projecting portion reduced to a level with the oth- 
er teeth. The horse which has once been sub. 
jected to this operation should afterwards be fre- 
quently examined, and especially if he lose con- 
dition ; and, indeed, every horse that gets thin or 
out of condition, without fever, or any other ap- 
parent cause, should have his teeth and mouth 
carefully examined, and especially if he quid 
(partly chewing and then dropping) his food, 
without any indication of sore throat, or if he 
hold his head somewhat on one side, while he 
eats, in order to get the food between the outer 
edges of the teeth. A horse that has once had 
very irregular teeth is materially lessened in value, 
for, although they may be sawn down as care- 
fully as possible, they will project again at no 
great distance of time. 

DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is sometimes exposed to injury, 
from carelessness or violence in the act of drench- 
ing, or administering a ball, being pressed against, 
and cut by the edges of the grinders. AA little 
diluted tincture of myrrh, or alum, dissolved in 
water, or even nature unassisted, will speedily 
heal the wotimd. The horse will bite his ton- 
gue,—most frequently in his sleep. If the injury 
be trifling, it requires little care ; but in some in- 
stances, a portion of the tongue will be torn or 
nearly bitten off, and the assistance of a veterinary 
practitioner will be needed, 

Bladders will sometimes appear along the under 
side of the tongue, which will increase to a con- 
siderable size, and the tongue itself will be much 
enlarged, and the animal will be unable to swal- 
low, and a great quantity of ropy saliva will drivel 
from the mouth, This disease often exists with- 
out the nature of it being suspected. It resembles 
what is called the blain in the cow, which isa 
very serious complaint in that animal, frequently 
connected with much fever, and terminating in suf- 
cation. If the mouth of the horse be opened, 
one large bledder, or a succession of bladders of 
a purple hue, will be seen to extend along the 
whole of the under side of the tongue, If they 
be lanced freely and deeply, from end to end, the 
swelling will very rapidly abate, and any little 





fever that remains may be subdued by cooling | evident affection of the chest, and which should 


| 
| 








medicine. The cause of this disease is not clear- 
ly known. = It usually proceeds, perhaps, from in- 
digestion, connected with a general tendency to 
inflammation, 

THE STRANGLES, 

This isa disease principally incident to young 
horses—usually appearing between the fourth and 
fifth year, and oftener in the spring than in any 
other part of the year. It is preceded by cough. 
and can at first be scarcely distinguished from 
common cough, except that there is more dis- 
charge from the nostril, of a yellowish color, mix- 


carefully be distinguished from the oppression 


_and choking occasioned by the pressure of the 
tumor, it will be proper to bleed. In the majority 
| of cases, however, bleeding will not only be un- 
| necessary, but injurious. It will delay the sup- 
| puration of the tumor, and increase the subse- 
quent debility. A few cooling medicines, as ni- 
| tre, emetic tartar, and perhaps digitalis, may be 
| given, as the case requires. The appetite, or 
‘rather the ability to eat, will return with the open- 
ing of the abscess. Bran-mashes, or fresh cut 


| : ; 
grass or tares, should be liberally supplied, which 


ed with matter, but generally without smell ; and | Will not only afford sufficient nourishment to re- 
likewise a considerable discharge of ropy fluid cruit the strength of the animal, but keep the 


from the mouth, and greater swelling than usual, bowels gently open. 


under the throat. This swelling increases with 


uncertain rapidity, accompanied by some fever, | 


and disinclination to eat, partly arising from the 
fever, but more from the pain the animal feels in 
the act of chewing. There is considerable thirst ;, 
but after a gulp or two, the horse ceases to drink, 
yet is evidently desirous of more, In the attempt 
to swallow, and sometimes when not drinking, a 
convulsive cough comes on, which almost threat- 
ens to suffocate the animal, and ‘thence probably 
the name of the disease. The tumor is about the 
centre of the channel under the jaw, it soon fills 
the whole of the space, and is evidently one uni- 
form body, and may thus be distinguished from 
glanders, or the enlarged glands of catarrh. At 
length the centre of it becomes more prominent 
and softer, and it evidently contains a fluid. This 
rapidly increases, the tumor bursts and a great 
quantity of pus is discharged. As soon as the tu- 
mor has broken, the cough subsides, and the horse 
speedily mends although some degree of weak- 
ness may hang about him for a considerable time. 

The treatment of strangles is verysimple, As 
the essence of the disease consists in the forma- 
tion and suppuration of the tumor under the jaw, 
the principal, or almost the sole attention of the 
practitioner should be directed to the hastening of 
these processes: therefore, as soon as the tumor 
of strangles evidently appears, the part should be 
actively blistered. Old practitioners used to rec- 
ommend poultices ; which, from the thickness of 
the horse’s skin, must have very little effect, even 
if they could be confined on the part; and from 
the difficulty and almost impossibility of this, and 
their getting cold and hard, they must weaken 
the energies of nature, and delay the ripening of 
the tumor. Fomentations are little more effect- 
ual, A blister will not only secure the comple- 
tion of the process, but hasten it by many days, 
and save the patient much pain and exhaustion; 
and it will produce another good effect—it will, 
previous to the opening of the tumor, abate the 
internal inflammation and soreness of the throat, 
and thus lesson the cough and wheezing. 

As soon as the swelling is soft on the top, and 
evidently contains matter, it should be deeply and 
freely lanced. [t is a bad, although frequent 
practice, to suffer the tumor to burst naturally, by 
which a ragged ulcer is formed, very slow to heal 
and difficult of treatment. If the incision is 
deep and large enough, no second collection of 
matter will be formed: and that which is already 
formed may be suffered to run out slowly, all 
pressure with the fingers being avoided, The 
part should be kept clean, and a little friar’s bal- 
sam daily injected into the wound, 


If the weakness be not 
great, no further medicine will be wanted, except 
a dose of mild physic, to prevent the swellings or 
eruptions which sometimes succeed to strangles. 
In cases of debility, a small quantity of tonic 
medicine, as camomile, and gentian with ginger, 
in doses of a couple of drachms, may be adminis- 
tered, 

As strangles seem to be a disease from which 
few horses escape, and which, although attended 
with little danger, is sometimes tedious in its pro- 
gress, and accompanied by much debility, some 
foreign veterinary surgeons have endeavored to 
produce a milder disorder by inoculaiing, either 
with the matter from the tumor, or the discharge 
from the nose; and it is said that a disease, with 
all the characters of strangles, but shorter and 
milder in its course, has supervened. English 
practitioners have not, we believe, tried the ex- 
periment. ‘ 


CANKER AND WOUNDS IN THE MOUTH. 

The mouth is injured much oftener than the 
careless owner suspects, by the pressure of a 
sharp bit. Not only are the bars wounded and 
deeply ulcerated, but the lower jaw between the 
tush and the grinders is sometimes torn even to 
the bone, and the bone itself affected, and por- 
tions of it come away. It may be necessary to 
have a sharp bit for the headstrong and obstinate 
beast, yet if that be severely and unjustifiably call- 
ed into exercise, the animal may rear, and endan- 
ger himself and his rider; but there can be no 
occasion for a thousandth part of the torment 
which the trappings of the mouth often inflict on 
a willing aud docile servant, and which either 
render the mouth hard, and destroy all the pleas- 
ure of riding, or cause the horse to become fret- 
ful or vicious. 


= 





From the Westfield Register. 


AGRICULTURAL, 

Mr Huntincron—aAs it seems to be the fash- 
ion of the day to communicate the result of ex- 
periment, as well in husbandry as in the arts and 
sciences, | beg leave to offer through the medium 
of your paper, the following statement: 

In the spring of 1828, having a piece of wet 
land near my house, which would probably be 
most aptly calied Bog Meadow, through which 
runs a brook about six rods from the bank or up- 
land. I hired three men with canal wheelbarrows, 
and carried on loam from the adjoining upland, 
(which when I commenced, was a steep elevation 
of 6 or 8 feet ebove the meadow,) covering the 
land to the depth of about six inches. Ithen 





sowed Herds Grass seed. plentifully upon the earth 


The remainder of the treatment will depend |and raked it in; and covered the whole with a 
on the symptoms, If there is much fever, and coat of hog manure. The first summer of course 
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I mowed no hay, but found the weeds so abund- ter it, nothing can suppress it, The world may |tain. True economy is a careful treasure in the 
ant that I thoughtit expedient to cut them and revolve, anc its revelution effect changes in the | service of benevolence ; and where they are unit- 
cast them into my barn yard for manure. The | fortunes, in the character, and in the disposition of | ed, respectability, prosperity, and peace will fol- 
3 last summer I found my crop of hay excellent, | her brother; yet if he wants, whose hand will so | low.’ 
both in quality and quantity, and mowed two good readily stretch out to supply him, as thot of his | [The following was addr pre, *: to a farmer, of 
crops from it.—The bat epring, 2 + ceiehassemaneg | _— J i “a . his ohasncter 7 es — | Penn. who brought a bottle of the oil to Mary- 
the land, and have now gathered the first crop; voice will 80 readily swell in his advocacy a Next | land—at a large dinner party on Elkridge of gen- 
| to a mother’s unquenchable love, a sister’s is pre- | va : ~ 
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the result is as follows. 
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From one hundred and eight rods of land, by 


accurate measurement. 


to ascertain, as near as could be done without too 
much expense, the quantity of it. For this pur-| 
pose, therefore, [ selected two of the heaps, such 
as were thought by myself and my men to pre- 
sent a fair average of the whole tract then mow- 
ed, and found the average weight of them to be 
one hundred and four pounds—which, con- 
sequently would give me 7280 Ibs, for the tract 
ef 180 rods—and which at the same rate, will 
give five tons and 785 pounds to the acre. 

The expense of carrying the loam on to the 
meadow, as near as I could ascertain, was about 
twenty dollars per acre ;—and before this improve- 
ment, the land probably yielded not more than a 
ton to the acre, and that a very coarse and infe- 
rior quality. It ought perhaps to be stated that 
the above calculations are all made in net weight, 
and I believe the result fairly stated. 

Yours, &. JAMES FOWLER. 

Westfield, July, 3, 1830. 


SLEEP OF CHILDREN. 

Infants, from the time of their birth, should be 
encouraged to sleep in the night in preference. to 
the day ; therefore, mothers and nurses ought to 
remove everything which may tend to disturb their 
rest, and not to attend to every call for taking 
them up and giving fuod at improper periods, 
Infants cannot sleep too Jong ; when they enjoy a 
calm, long-continued rest, it is a favorable symp- 
tom. Until the third year, children generally re- 
quire a little sleep in the middle of the day ; for, 
till that age, half their time may safely be allotted 
to sleep. Every succeeding year, the time ought 
to be shortened one hour; so that a child seven 
years old may sleep about ten hours. Children 
ought to rise at six o’clock in the summer, and 
at seven in the winter. It is extremely in- 
judicious to awaken children with a noise, or 
carry them immediately from a dark room into 
the glaring light, or against a dazzling wall: the 
sudden impression of light may debilitate the organs 
of vision, and lay the foundation of weak eyes. 
Wet clothes or linen should never be allowed to 
be bung to dry in the bed-room, as an impure at- 
mosphere is attended with various and often fatal 
consequences.—Banish (says Professor Hufeland) 
feather beds, as they are unnatural and debilitating 
contrivances.—The bedstead should not be placed 
too low on the floor; and it it highly improper to 
suffer childron to sleep on a couch which is made 
without a sufficient elevation from the ground,— 


Book of Health. 














A SISTER’S LOVE. 

There is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar 
of human affection, than a sister’s pure, uncontam- 
inated love for her brother. It is unlike all other 
affection ; so disconnected with selfish sensuality ; 
80 feminine in its developement ; so dignified, and 


| eminent, 
I found, when we had) sanguinity for its sustenance ; it is so wholly di- | 
raked it into heaps prepared for carting, they | vested of passion, and springs from such a deep 
amounted to seventy; and as the hay was of an recess in the human bosom, that when a sister | 
excellent quality and in fine order, I determined | once fondly and deeply regards her brother, that | 


It rests so exclusively on the tie of con- 


affection is blended with her existence, and the 
lamp that nourishes it expires only with that ex- 
istence, In all the annals of crime, it is consid- 
ered anomalous to find the hand of a sister raised 


ring the seeds of hatred, envy or revenge in re- 
gard to that brother. 





To clean the Teeth—Pulverized chalk is said to 
to be the best application to remove the tartaron the 
teeth, and powdered charcoal will prevent its forma- 
tion, Vinegar or any other acid will injure the 
enamel, If the teeth and gums are brushed every 
morning before breakfast with fine powdered 
chareval or soot, and a stiff brush, they will be 
perfectly clean, and you will seldom if ever be 
pained with the tooth ache, 


Fashionable Singing.—The Editor of the Au- 
gusta Courier, in remarking upon Mrs Plumer’s 
Singing, says that he would as soon listen to a 
steam boat letting off her steam, as to a fashiona- 
ble singer who stands and cries ba—a—a—a for 
a quarter of an hour atastretch. We agree with 
1im.—Camden Journal. 


TO PARENTS. 

{ The following is an extract from the ‘ Frugal House- 
wile.’ 

‘In early childhood, you lay the foundation of 
poverty or riches, in the habits you give your chil- 
dren. Teach them to save every thing,—not for 
their own use, for that would make them selfish,— 
but for some use. j 
thing with their play mates; but never allow 
them to destroy any thing. 

‘IT once visited a family where the most exact 
economy was observed; yet nothing was mean, 
or uncomfortable. It is the character of true 
economy to be as comfortable and genteel with a 
little, as others can be with much. In this family 
when the father brought home a package, the 
older children would, of their own accord, put 
away the paper and twine neatly, instead of throw- 
ing them in the fire, or tearing them to pieces, 
Ifthe little one wanted a piece of twine to play 
scratch-cradle, or spin atop, there it was in read- 
iness; and when they threw it on the floor, the 
older children had no need to be told to put it 
again in its place. 

‘Economy is generally despised as a low vir- 
tue, tending to make people ungenerous and sel- 
fish. ‘This is true of avarice ; but it is not so of 
economy. The man who is economical, is laying 
up for himself the permament power of being 
useful and generous. He who thoughtlessly gives 
away ten dollars, when he owes a hundred more 
than he can pay, deserves no praise,—he obeys a 
sudden impulse, more like instinct than reason ; it 
would be real charity to check this feeling ; be- 
cause the good he does may be doubtful, while 





yet withal, so fond, so devoted. Nothing can al- 


the injury he does his family and creditors is cer- 


in anger against her brother, or her heart nurtu- | 


Teach them to share ‘every- | 


tlemen from town and country, of whom we had 
the pleasure to be ene, the salad was dressed with 
this sun flower oil, It was eaten, and pronounc- 
ed to be excellently well dressed, no body sus- 
pecting it not to be olive oil. When the British 
treaty was made, colton was deemed to be an exo 
|tic product, unworthy of regard.|—.4merican Far. 
| mer, 

| Tux Sun Frower—its culture—product—propir- 
| lies, uses and value. 


| 


| The sun flower is cultivated like Indian corn, 
| planted in rows—the rows three feet apart and 
stalks eighteen inches. 

Any land which produces corn will yield from 
50 to 70 bushels per acre, and it is worth 75 cents 
}a bushel. 

The single headed kind is preferable, and as 
|s0on as ripe, which is known by its shattering — 
ithe heads are taken off, carted tothe barn floor, 
jand immediately threshed out with the flail, it 
should be cleaned with the wind mill, [ or fan we 
|Suppose,] and then spread out, and occasionally 
turned or stirred to become dry, if left upon a 
| large heap it may mould, 
By an improved mode of extracting the oil, a 
bushel of seed yields a gallon of oil—three quarts 
, cold pressed, and one quart by heating. The cake 
when ground is very nutritive as cattle feed, and 
' will pay the expense of the miller, 
The oil used as a purgative appears to have the 
same effect as castor oil, without the nausea, 
Of the bottles sent, one marked with a yellow 
ribbon, was expressed about two months ago—the 
| three other bottles were expressed four weeks 
since. The first is clearer, owing to the differ- 
lence of the four weeks ; it clarifies without any 
| preparation. The three bottles are finer in their 
taste than that marked, which is owing to an im- 
| provement in the machinery for making it. 
A bushel of seed will plant about 10 acres. I 
can furnish any gentlemen disposed to cultivate it 
with the best seed. I expect to raise about 500 
bushels this season, and have engaged others in 
| raising probably as much more. ‘ 


CHAS. A BARNITZ, 


The Paris Central Society of Agriculture, at ite 
last sitting, awarded the following prizes :—2000 
francs to Messrs Flackat and Mulot, for their pro- 
cess of boring for Artesian wells, Another, for 
the same object, to Messrs. Fraisse and Poituvin ; 
and also a gold. medal to M. Favel. 1000 franes 
to M. Payen for a memoir on the use which may 
be made of the carcases of domestic animals 
when dead ; and other prizes, of small amounts, 
on different subjects, making altogether 7000 
franes. Several gold and silver medals were also 
presented. The prizes of next year are to be, 
first, 1500 francs for the best treatise on the use 
which may be made of the dead bodies of domes- 
tic animals: 1500 francs for the best treatise on 
the blindness of horses: 3500 francs for the best 
model of-a threshing and winnowing machine : 
3000 franes for the best treatise on the mode of 
boring for water: 1000 francs for the best treat- 
ise on the culture of the pink poppy. Three 
prizes are also announced for 1834, 
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Mr Fessenven—I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks for the benefit of that portion of 
your readers, who have faith in most things which 
they find in print, especially if found printed in 
the New England Farmer. 

Respect is certainly due to the opinion of your 
correspondents—greater respect is due to the dis- 
cernment of the most enlightened portion of your 
subscribers, but I submit the question to your can- 
did decision, if the greatest respect on the score 
of usefulness is not due to those who feel and 
acknowledge their want of light, and seek it 
through the medium of your valuable paper. 
Would it not therefore be well to let every un- 
sound opinion, which is offered for publication, be 
accompanied by some corrective editorial remark ? 


The cultivation of the wild cherry tree has been 
recommended for the purpose of attracting the 
caterpillar from apple trees. Let us reflect on 
this a moment, and see if the preservation of see: 
caterpillars amounts to anything more or less 
than the encouragement of emigration from their 
favorite cherry trees to the remotest part of the 
surrounding orchards as is their practice at the 
time of depositing their eggs. 

The raising of orchards from cuttings has its 
advocates, by placing the end of each slip ina 
potato, then plant it out, and the whole business 
is done. Who from their own reasoning could 
have believed that there was such aflinity between 
various kinds of trees and plants and the juice of 
a raw potato? Surely no one; but having faith 
in what is printed, many have witnessed the hope- 
ful prospect of a blessed hervafter, that is about 
to be realized by a host of roses, myrtles, gerani- 
ums, and other slips at this present time, which 
are gone, or going to their long homes.” 

The great body of our farmers are not horticul- 
turists. An erroneous opinion prevails among 
them that orchards, young or old, should yot be 
ploughed. The article, which appeared in your 
paper of the eleventh of June, which recommend- 
ed hand hoeing, and top dressing with manure, 
iustead of ploughing and planting for a crop, has 
been misunderstood by some who consider grass 
as no crop at all, particularly in pastures, and be- 
lieve that to have been the impression of the au- 
thor of the piece referred to—but his plan is to 
permit nothing to grow under fruit trees, or vines, 
which is correct, and should be adopted by men 
of wealth, or by every one in the cultivation of 
nice and valuable fruits, near a good market. But 
orchards of cider apples, and even choice table 
fruit, where land is cheap, and no demand for it, 
should always be get out ina rich moist pasture.® 


As-there are but few farmers who can be in- 
duced to keep their orchards free of grass and 
weeds, and be contented only with a crop of fruit, 
would it not be well to recommend to them the 
next best course, which is to plough shallow, so as 
not to cut off any small roots, mauure as much as 
can be effectual, cu!tivate annually a crop of some 
kind among their trees, But be sure that neither 
corn nor potatoes be planted within four feet of 
any tree. To plant potatoes round the root of a 
tree when it is transplanted, is as wise as it would 
be to set pig weeds in a cornfield, and grass is as 
destructive to an érchard as weeds are to a garden. 


‘ing them out in that position. 





But grass is least injurious when closely fed off 
on the ground. 
I am your obedient servent. 


Providence, July, 1830. AN ORCHARDIST. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR, 

1 We have heretefore endeavored to anticipate 
objections, and prevent errors on this subject. In 
the fifth volume of the New England Farmer, 
page 358, column second, the following article | 
may be found recorded: 


CATERPILLARS AND THE BIRD CHERRY, 

In the current voluine of the New England 
Farmer, page 314, an article was republished rec- 
ommending to plant the Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus) in orchards, as a place of resort for cater- 
pillars ; as thos insects have such a partiality for 
the leaves of that tree, that they will congregate 
on them and leave all other trees within one or 
two hundred yards distance untouched. A friend- 
ly horticulturist has suggested to the editor that 
the article alluded to might be the means of mis- 
chief, by inducing cultivators to raise those cherry 
trees and thus favor the multiplication of the in- 
sects by furnishing them with the food to which 
they are most partial ;—those gentlemen in the 
neighborhood of Boston, who are friendly to the 
pursuits of horticulture, have taken great prins to 
extirpate the bird cherry, endeavoring to procure 
its entire destruction in fields and forests, as well 
as in gardens and orchards. 

It appears to us, however, that the article, 
properly understood, may be of service. The 
cherry trees, as we comprehend the matter, are 
intended merely as decoys, or traps to catch cat- 
erpillars.—But you must be careful to destroy 
the caterpillars on the trees, when they are taken, 
If you catch, and feed and let them go at large, 
you become instrumental in their propagation, It 
may be perfectly correct to destroy all the wild 
cherry trees, except those which can be used to 
allure caterpillars to destruction. But if we are 
not misinformed, the timber of the wild cherry 
tree is valuable, and the bark useful in medicine. 

2 We'have not seen any recommendation, from 
any cultivator, whose authority can be relied on 
for setting slips or cuttings in a potato, and plant- 
But we are not 
prepared to say that a process of that kind would 
not succeed with some plants, in some cases, 
though we doubt whether that mode of propaga- 
tion will often be found expedient. 


3 There are several articles in our paper of the 
eleventh of June last, relating to the culture of 
fruit trees, which concur in recommen#ing to or- 
chardists, when fruit isthe principal object of cul- 
ture on any particular piece of ground, not to 
cumber the premises with other crops. In one of 
those articles, a quotation is given from Vernon’s 
translation of a French treatise on the cultivation 
of the Mulberry tree, in which the translator con- 
demns the general usage of the farmers of our 
country, in taking a crop of grain, of roots or of 
grass from their orchards, And states that * At 
Montreuil, a village of nearly twenty thousand 
inhabitants, all maintained by the cultivation of 
fruit for the supply of the city of Paris, a pro- 
prietor will not allow even a plant of lettuce to be 
grown near fruit trees. Every particle of the sur- 
face of the ground is there kept in a friable state 
to the full extent of the roots of the tree; a due 
proportion of manure is every year worked into 
the soil’ &c, [see p. 374, col, 1.] 











It is true that Nicol, a Scotch gardener, recom- 
mends a somewhat. different mode of cultivating 
fruit trees, and allows an orchard to be laid down 
to grass after the eighth year, [same page above 
referred to,] Deane’s New England Farmer, like- 
Wise, art. orchard, observes, that ‘ orchards which 
are laid down to grass last longest ; but it is ne- 
|cessary to keep the ground clear of weeds and 
grass for some little distance from the roots.’ 
| When trees in an orchard are so large as to 
shade most of the ground, little besides grass will 
grow under them, And the leaves which fall 
from the trees, together with their shade, will pre- 
vent the sward from becoming too tough and mat- 
ted for roots of the trees to penetrate it, We be- 
lieve, however, that the ground should always be 
stirred about young trees, but not so deeply as to 
injure the roots, 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 24, 1830. 


” Cherries.—From Gen. Dearzory, fruit of the 
Belle et Magnifique. The tree was received from 
Vilmorin’s Nursery in 1823 or ’25, and truly is of 
magnificent appearance ; color red, with white 
spots, or mottled, a valuable fruit from its lateness, 
The tree is very vigorous and a good bearer. 
From Mr Rosert Manniné, a French Cherry of 
fair appearance, but rather acid flavor, 
Apples.—From Cor. Geornce Gisss, of Sand- 
wich, L. I. near New York, fruit of a fine Apple 
that ripens with him about the Ist of July. The 
tree imported from Europe thirty years since, name 
unknown, From E, Barruert, Esq. of Roxbury, 
fruit of the early Nonsuch, (ripe July 10,) and 
Juneating ; both in pleasant eating and good fruit. 
Also fruit of the Winter Pearmain and Rock Ap- 
ple, of the last season, in good preservation ; the 
latter has been kept four and five months into the 
second year. From S, Downer, of Dorchester, 
an apple well known in the market for some years 
past, under the name Queen, Ladies, &c. The 
original tree of this variety, we learn from Capt. 
Benjamin Williams, of Roxbury, was a Wilding 
which grew on his farm, which was blown down 
some years since. This fruit is deservedly a fa- 
vorite as a summer apple. The color is a most 
beautiful Red, varies from light to very dark on 
the sunny side, Shape oblong and very perfect, 
medium size, sprightly, and very pleasant, ripening 
in succession, commencing about the Ist of August. 
The tree grows upright and thrifty, and is a con- 
stant and good bearer. It is getting much culti- 
vated in this vicinity. The committee recommend 
that it be called the Williams Apple. From R. 
Howe, from the garden of 8, Downer, fruit of the 
Early River Apple. This fruit is said to have 
originated near the Connecticut River, and is a 
good summer fruit, over medium size ; color a 
yellowish green, with red stripes on one side, 
pleasant flavor, and saleable in the market, ripens 
in succession, also the Early Harvest Apple, a good 
flavored, yellowish white, saleable fruit. 
Ayricots.—From E, Puinney, Esq. of Lexing- 
ton, fruit of the Moor Park Apricot, of fine ap- 
pearance, ineasuring six inches in circumference. 
Pears.—From Mr E. D. Ricsarps, of Dedham, 
fruit of the Madeleime (of Cox, No. 3,) Citron de 
Camnes, Green Chisse], or Early Chaumontelle, 
one of our best summer Pears, and a good bearer. 
Plums.—From R, Howe, from S. Downer’s 
Garden, fruit of the Jaune Hative, Early Yellow 
or White Primordian, called in our market Bilboa 
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Plum. A Yellow Plum of fair size and of good Chloride of Soda. New Work on Farriery. 


flavor. The tree blossoms full but the fruit is 
uncertain in setting. 

Honey.—From Mr Artemas Rocers, of Wa- 
tertown, four boxes and one tumbler of Honey. 
The boxes were taken from the top of one hive, 
and contained about 4 Ibs. each, of a pure white 
honey and comb, Mr R. commenced in the spring 
with one hive from which he has had two swarms. 

Ss. DOWNER. 





Remedy for drinking cold water when heated.—A 
friend in Roxbury informs us that a person who had 
materially injured himself by drinking freely of cold 
water, when very warm, in consequence of exertions 
in making hay, was restored to health by the appli- 
cation of bruised horseradish leaves and onions to 
the stomach and bowels. 





Sugar from Beet roots. —The French appear de- 
termined to carry on this manufacture : the quan- 
tity made in France is abont 4,000 tons a year. 
The cost is as yet considerably greater than that 
of West India sugar; but the process is very re- 
cent, and the parties expect to make improve- 
ments which will materally reduce its expense. 





Emigrants from France.—In the ship France, 
lately arrived at New York from Havre, came 113 
farmers from Wirtemberg and Alsace, in France. 


Taxi Timoruy.—A stalk has been cut at Norris- 
town, Pa. 7 feet and 54 inches in height. 


The Salem N. Y. Post states that the Wheat Crop 
which has looked remarkably promising, is now 
likely to be —— injured, and in some instances 
almost entirely cut off, by an insect, which is found, 
in great numbers, in the head of the grain. It is of 
a yellowish color, and about the tenth of an inch in 
length. It is within the hull, where it fastens upon 
the kernel, and saps the juices and destroys the life 
of the wheat. 








It is stated, that if a bed of carnations be watered 
at different times in the season, with a solution of 
nitre, the good effects of the application will be visi- 
ble by the luxuriance of the leaves, and the extraor- 
dinary dimensions of the flowers. 








The expenses for the support of the poor of the 
city of New York, during the past year, (1829) 
amounted to one hundred and twentyfour thous- 
and dollars. 
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: Ruta Baga Seed. 

Just received at the Seedstore connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-srreet, 

A few pounds of the new Red Top Ruta Baga Turnip 
Seed, from Scotland, where it is considered much superior 
to the common sort. 

Also, 100 Ibs. of the common Yellow Top Ruta Baga, 
all warranted of the first quality. 





Bolivar Calves, Saxony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im- 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Boxivar, 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No. 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres, 
her sire Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 
Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 

‘wo imported Saxony Bueks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 
leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. 

tf. July 9. 


I> Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half- 
bound and lettered by sending them to this office. 





For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
land Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 
Turnip Seed, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

An extensive assortment of Turnip Seeds, of the most 
valuable sorts for family use or stock. The most approv- 
ed kinds for the farmer, are the White Dutch, White 
Stone, Yellow Stone and Yellow Malta. The two latter 
are of uncommon excellence, and keep well. Loudon 
describes the Yellow Malta as ‘an excellent and beauti- 
ful root,’ and of delicious flavor. Of the sorts for field 
culture, the White Norfolk, Yellow Aberdeen, White 
Flat, and Ruta Baga, are the best. The Yellow Aber- 
deen is most approved among the Farmers of England 
and Scotland, as it grows to a large size, is very sweet 
and nutritious, and keeps till June. The above seeds 
were saved in Europe expressly for this Establishment, 
and the utmost dependence may be placed on their genu- 
ine quality. ‘ 

200 Ibs. of the finest English White Flat Turnip Seed, 
raised this season, expressly for this Establishment, by Mr 
Aaron D. Wiuxtams, of Roxbury, and warranted of 
the first quality , for sale, wholesale and retail. 

Also, a variety of Long and Turnip rooted Radishes, suit- 
able for sowing the ensuing months, Long Prickly, and 
many ofher varieties of Cucumbers for pickling. 

July 9. 








Roman. 

This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, with 
black legs, mane, and tail, of high aenenl good temper, 
will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
borough, Ms. at 20 dollars the season, to be paid before 
the mares are taken away. June 25 








For Sale, 

The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located in a square, bounded on the south b 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grinding 
ao The Buildings consist of alarge two story Brick 

ouse, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ- 
ed as astable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled in; the other is aStore Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 

ery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square un- 
ier it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
swine. The fields are divided by permanentstone walls, 
and consist of one of 40 aeres in front of the house, one 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. 

The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 
of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 


The termsof sale may be known by applying to Major 
Anprew Pierce, of Dover, Mr Samuen Lorp, of 
Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 

June 11. WILLIAM FLAGG. 


Am-u-nishun ov awl Kines, for sail as u-shu-al at 
Kouplan’s Pouder Store, 65, Braud-street. 








Carnation Pink Roots. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 
A collection of the finest Carnation Pink Roots, potted, 
—now in bud and bloom, and in good order. They are 


raised from some choice plants received from Europe last 





season, and are sold at 50 cents per pot. 


July 9. 


Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 








knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
‘and improvements, particularly adapted io this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





























NN RENTS ~~ serene a+ amen 
FROM To 
APPLES, new, - - |barrel., 200] 3 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - ton. (115 00/120 00 
earl, first sort, - - . " ~- 135 4 
BEANS, white, - - bushel. 1 
BEEF, mess, - jbarrel.| 9 25) 10 50 
Cargo, No. I, ata 9 00} 9 50 
Cargo, No. 2 - “ 6 50} 6 70 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 10,13 
CHEESE, new milk, - . - “ 7 8 
Skimmed milk, = - - a le 51| p 4 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. 37\ 5 53 
’ Genesee, - - - p sis 5 37, 5 75 
Rye, best, - - - . 3 = 3 of 
iRAIN, Corn, - - pushel. 
— ye, - ° “ 65 67 
Barley, - ° “6 60 65 
Oats, - : a 40 42 
HAY, - | cwt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 10 50) 11 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. - et «« | 14 00) 15 00 
LIME, oF ee + | cask, 85 95 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, | 3 50! 3 75 
PORK, clear,” - - + /|barrel.| 17 00) 18 00 
Navy, mess, - ° “ 12 25) 32 50 
Cargo, No. I, - ° “ 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel.| 2 06) 2 00 
Orchard Grass, - . ad 3 00 
Fowl! Meadow, - - “ 4 00 
"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, “ 2 50 
Red Top (northern,) m “ 62 75 
Lucerne, - . . - {pound 33 38 
White Honeysuckle Clover, A 33 
Red Clover, (northern « “ 7) 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 50) 55 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 30 35 
Merino, three fourths washed, ad 42 45 
Merino, half blood, - “a 38 42 
Merino, quarter - “ 35 40 
Native, washed, - “ 35 37 
Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ | 60 
Pulled, Lainb’s, second sort, “ 38 42 
Pulled, 40 


“ spinning, firstsort,| 


PROVISION MARKEET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR H4YWARD, 





( Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - - - : pound. 8 1 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° . ‘6 8 1 
whole hogs, - ie - ed 5 6 
VEAL, - - . “ 4 8 
MUTTON er “ 4 10 
POULTRY, - - - “ 10 £5 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° “ 10 18 
Lump, best, - “ 15 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 12 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - |bushel.| 84 85 
Indian, retail, - . “ 70 
POTATOS, new - a 6 * 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - Ibarrel.) 350) 400 

















Brieuton Marxet—WMonday, July 26. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 

At Market this day, 199 Beef Cattle, including 58 un- 
sold last week—all sold ; a circumstance which has not 
happened for six or eight weeks past, 2660 Sheep, and 
8 Cows and Calves. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A little better than last week ;— 
particular good Cattle, $3 75 to 4 75. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales brisk—lots were taken at 
$1 374 a 200—some wethers were at market and sold, 
price not noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Few sales only at 20 a 25, 

Swine—none at market. 
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only six or eight weeks: but from the number of lent experiments of doctor Pennock, which have been 
holidays observed by the divers of different sects | already referred to, prove thatasufficient degree of 


and nations the fishing days do not in reality~much | pressure thus kept up will prevent the poison from 
exceed thirty. | affecting the system ; and this is rendered evident by 


\the good effects derived from ligatures applied 














MISCELLANITIES. 
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PEARLS, 
Pearls are not as poets have feigned— 














* rain from the sky, 
Which turns into peails as il falls in the sea; * 


but they are the morbid secretions of an oyster, a 
native of the sea and of various coasts. It is singular 
as remarked by Humboldt, that though several spe- 
' cies of this genus of oyster abound in the rivers of 
South America no pear!s are found in them. ‘The 
pearls are situated either in the body of the oyster or 
they lie loose between it and the shell, or lastly, they 
are fixed tothe latter by a kind of neck, and it is 
said they do not — till the animal has reached 
its fourth year. They are of a beautiful lustre, but 
there is nothing peculiar in their chemical compo- 
sition, consisting merely of carbonate of lime. 

The Romans were extravagantly fond of these 
ornaments which claimed the first rank after the dia- 
mond, and they gave almost incredible prices for 
them. Julius Cesar presented Servilia, the mother 
of M, Brutus with a pearl worth 48,417/. 10s. and 
Cleopatra, at a feast with Anthony of which Pliny 
has given a long and interesting account, swallowed 
one, dissolved in vinegar of the value of 80,7291. 3s. 
4d. They were worn in great profusion, not only in 
the ears, and on the fingers, head and neck, but 
strung over the whole body. The principal fisheries 
of this people were in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Per- 
sia, and the Indian Ocean ; and it is a matter of his- 
tory that Cesar was induced to invade Britain from 
some exaggerated accounts he had heard of the 
— of the coast, and rivers. Ceylon continues to 

as it was in the time of the Romans, tife most 
productive of those ornaments. The ancient fisheries 
of the Red Sea, however, are either exhausted or 
neglected, and cities of the greatest celebrity have in 
consequence sunk into insignificance or total ruin. 
In the time of the Ptolemies the merchants of the 
islands were princes, but they are now succeeded by 
a race of miserable fishermen. 

In his tour to Scotland, Mr Pennant mentions a 
considerable pearl fishery in the vicinity of Perth 
from which 10,000 J. worth was sent to London frow 





The fishing season commences in February and 
continues till about the beginning of April. During 
its continuance there is no spectacle which Ceylon | 
affords, more striking to an European than the Bay | 
of Condeatchy. ‘This desert and barren spot’ says | 
an eye witness ‘is converted intoa scene which ex- 
céeds in variety and novelty almost everything I ever | 
saw; several thousand people of different colors, | 
countries, casts, and occupations continually passing 
and repassing in a busy crowd: the vast number cf | 
huts and small tents erected on the shore, with the | 
bazaar or market-place before each; the multitude | 
of boats returning in the afternoon from the pear! | 
banks, some laden with riches, the anxious and ex- 
pecting countenances of the boat owners while the | 
boats approach the shore and the eagerness with | 


which they run to them when arrived ; the vast num- 


| 
{ 


ber of jewellers, brokers, merchants of all colors and | 
descriptions, who are occupied with the pearls, some 

separating and assorting them, others weighing and | 
ascertaining their number and value, while others 

are hawking them about, or drilling or boring them 
for future use—all these circumstances tend to im- 
press the mind with the value and importance of that 
object ‘ which can of itself create this scene.’ 

The inference is just, and yet when we remember 
in what manner and by whose means these yain or- 
naments are procured, the impression which such a 
gay scene conveys comes not unalloyed. Poor ne- 
groes sold to slavery were compelled to dive for them ; 
and we cannot read of the cruel treatment they re- 
ceived from the American Spaniards without feelings 
of indignation and horror. Nor is it methodistical, 
but it is wholesome to view the desolation which 
overtook their cities, and the departure of their 
‘pomp and their strength’ as the just punishment 
of their wickedness. The divers I believe are not 
slaves nor I hope are they maltreated: but they still 
drive a laborious trade and one not void of danger, 
for the ground shark prowls among the banks and is 
ever on the watch to devour them. 

Pearls are the toys of civilized nations ; while shells 


around bitten limbs above the wound, by the natives 
of India, though such ligatures generally act but 
imperfectly. The good effects of pressure, combined 
with the advantage of withdrawing the poison, will 
be obtained by applying a well exhausted cupping- 
glass over the wound ; a substitute for which may al- 
most always be made of a drinking glass, small bottie, 
&c.,if proper cups be not at hand. To heighten the 
curiosity of the multitude, the jugglers of India select 
these venomous reptiles for their exhibitions, and, 
having extracted their fangs, keep them in cages or 
baskets, to exhibit as dancing snakes. When the 
cage is opened, the juggler begins playing upon a 
pipe or other instrument; whereupon the viper as- 
sumes the erect attitude, distends its hood, and re- 
mains balancing itself in this position until the music 
is suspended. It is, however, most probable, that this 
viper, in common with lizards and other animals, is 
peculiarly affected by musical sounds. A friend, who 
passed a considerable time in the kingdom of Ava, 
informed us, that a cobra entered a room while a 
gentleman was playing on the flute, and advanced 
gently towards him so long as the music continued ; 
whenever it was suspended, the animal halted, and 
when it was entirely stopped, it gradually withdrew, 
This circumstance induced them to spare the viper, 
which uniformly made its appearance on several suc~ 
cessive days when the dute was played. 





The Galena Advertiser states that a roof of 1235 
square feet may be covered with 765 pounds of sheet 
lead, which at the present prices, would cost 53,50 
or about 20 dollars, less than the price of the neces- 
sary shingles at Baltimore. The lead covering it is 
supposed would last as long as the walls of the Louse, 
and when no longer wanted as a covering would 
not be lost. A shingle roof needs repairs or reno- 
vation in twenty years. » 


A short time since, in a churchyard in Hereford- 
shire, England, were written on a grave rail the fol- 
jowsng lines :— 
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1761, to 1799, but by the indiscriminate destruction | themselves become the pride and ornament of savage Remember me as you pass by, | 
of the muscles the fishery was soon exhausted. tribes; for it is in poetry only that we find damsels As you are now, so once was | ; a 

After the discovery of America the traffic in pearls | Who think themselves ‘ when unadorned, adorned the As I am now so you must be, 9 
passed ina great measure from the East, to the | most ;? a negro Venus with a Jarge cowry for an ear Therefore prepare to follow me. 3 
shores of the Western world. ‘The first Spaniards | pendant, another for a nose jewel, anda stringof vo-| Underneaih these lines ssme one wrote in blue 4 
who landed in Terra Firma found the savages deck- | lutes for a necklace, may in the opinion of your fair paint— 3 
ed with pearl necklaces and bracelets, and among |!ady have a ridiculous and childish taste, but the one To follow you I’m not content, ; 
the civilized people of Mexico and Peru, they saw | Values her shells as highly as the other does her Unless 1 know which way you went. 3 
pearls of a beautiful form, as eagerly sought after| pearls. Sir J. Banks could not by any presents in- é 
as in Europe. The stations of the oysters were| duce an Otaheitan girl to part with her native orna- Chloride of Lime. y 


sought out, and cities rose into splendor nd affluence 
in their vicinity, all supported by the profits on these 
sea-born gems. The first city which owed its rise 
to thiscause was New Cadiz, and the writers of that 
period discourse eloquently of the riches of the first 
planters, and the luxury they displayed—but now not 
a vestige of the city remains, and downs of shifting 
sand cover the desolate island. The same fute 
overtook the other cities, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century this traffic in pearls had dwindled 
into insignificance. At present, Spanish America 
furnishes no other pearls for trade than those of the 
Gu!f of Panama and the mouth of the Rio de la 
Hacha. 

The bulk of them are procured from the Bay of 
Condeatchy, in Ceylon, the Taprobane of the Ro- 
mans. 

On all other stations the oysters have disappeared 
while here they continue in undiminished numbers 
though fished for centuries. The fishery has been 
conducted with an eye to the future, The banks 
which extend for several miles along the coast are 
diyided into three or four portions and fished in suc- 
cession, a repose of three or four years being thus 

iven to the animals to grow and propagate. The 

ds are carefully surveyed before they are let or 
farmed, and the merchant is permitted to fish for them 


ments.—Edin. Jour. of Nat. Science. 
. 











COBRA DA CAPELLO. 


The Cobra da Capello isa reptile of the most veno- 
mous nature, found in various degrees of abundance 
in different hot countries of the old continent, and in 
the islands adjacent. When disturbed by the ap- 
proach of an individual, or any noise, the cobra raises 
the anterior part of his body, so as to appear to stand 
erect, expands its hood, and is prepared to inflict a 
deadly wound. So exceedingly poisonous is its bite, 
that, in numerous instances which are well authen- 
ticated, death has followed within a few minutes; 
under ordinary circumstances, a few hours is the 
longest term that intervenes from the ‘infliction of 
the bite till the death of the sufferer, where prompt 
measures for his relief have not been resorted to. So 
numerous are these dreadful vipers in some parts of 
India and Africa, that they are frequently found in 
dwelling-houses, and, in some instances, have taken 
up their quarters in the beds. Death of necessity 
must follow, under such circumstances, should the 
animal be alarmed or irritated by any sudden motion. 
In case a bite ig received from this (or indeed any 





other) venomous creature, the first thing to be done 
is tomake a firm and well-sustained pressure beyond 





| the wound, on the side nearest the heart. The excel- 


For sale by Ebenezer Wight, Druggist, Milk Street, op- 
posite Federal Street, Chloride of J.ime, well known for 
its excellence in destroying noxious effluvia, and for its 
use in the arts. at nek July 9. 

Bees and Honey. 

For sale by Rurus Hows, at the Garden of 8S. Dow- 
NER, Dorchester—Fifteen Swarms of Bees, a part old, 
but.mostly new ones—a number in double Hives with 
Glass windows, others in large single ones—also Honey 
of superior quality made from the blossoms of this year 
25 cts. per pound At July 2. 
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